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The Dilemma of the Farm Laborer 


Foreword 


This essay may appear biased to some readers; it is 
biased. The reason it shows only one side of the plight 
in which the United States farm laborer finds himself, is 
because, based on humanitarian standards, there is little 
to be said for the other side. There are only the condi-~- 
tions that he finds himself existing in; poverty, neglect, 
and illness. It is, therefore, the purpose of this essay 
to show the varying degrees of these conditions, 

The information upon which the larger part of this 
essay is based comes from personal interviews. The eleven 
people who were interviewed are people who are active in 
their own fields and, through their achievement to posi- 
tions of responsibility, one can consider them to be com- 
petent sources of information. The rest of the information 
came from books and numerous newspaper articles. Although 
the books read were published in the nineteen-thirties, 
they supplied a history of the farm laborer and basic in- 


formation that could be used for comparison with the present 


day situation. In the bibliography, is listed those articles 


which were the more thought-provoking and to which this essay 


refers. 


A comparison of the opinions of the persons interviewed 


were used along with the other information that was gathered 


to enable the author to arrive at the position taken in 
this essay. But, the expressed and implied opinions of 
this essay are not necessarily the opinion of any of 
those persons interviewed. 

Since this is an economic problem as well as a 
humanitarian one, an attempt has been made to include 
enough facts so that the reader can come to a reasonable 
decision. If the reader would like more information on 
this subject, he will find the people and governmental 


agencies that were interviewed accomodating. One other 


report that might prove interesting to the reader is the 


LaFollett report; it is a Congressional Committee report 
on the California farm labor problem of the thirties, and 


is recognized as one of the best on the subject. 


The Dilemma of the Farm Laborer 


The agricultural industry of our country is the 
greatest in the world, and one of the states contributing 
to this greatness is California. The heart of California-- 
the San Joaquin Valley--is greater in agricultural pro- 
duction than was the famed Tigris, Euphrates, and Nile 
Valleys. The people who live in this rich valley enjoy 
the same high standard of living that is enjoyed by the 
people throughout our nation. Yet, in the midst of all 
this plenty there exists a segment of the population which 
is surrounded by hate, fear, abuse, and neglect, The ironic 
thing about this situation is, that these are the same 
persons who take care of and harvest this great crop. Yet, 
they do not even receive a fair return for their labor. 
These people, in many cases, exist in the same conditions 
as did those generations of farm laborers before them. 

The generations that preceded them were the Indians, 
Chinese, Japanese, Hindus, Mexicans, Filipinos and, finally, 
the United States citizen--refugees of the 1930 depression 
and the Midwest Dust Bowl. These different types of people 
all had one thing in common, their labor was cheap. This 
one asset got them into the agriculture industry, for the 
big farm interests--which hold and control most of the agri- 


cultural land in California even today--sought always the 


cheapest labor. When this cheap labor began to attempt to 


change its lot, these big farm interests then turned to 
another source. Often, this other source would be from a 
different race, This enabled them to be played against 
the existing labor force more effectively. In most cases 
this practice held true, except in the case of the Chinese 


were public prejudice forced these people from the fields 


of California in the 1890's. 


The reason that none of these groups has been satis- 
fied with laboring in the fields of California, is because 
the conditions have changed very little. The farm laborer 
has had to exist, to a great extent, in camps where there 
was no running water, no adequate sanitation facilities, no 
schools for their children, and no medical services. The 
pay has been the lowest possible, often not enough to buy 
an adequate meal for the family at the end of the day. 
Along with these low wages go abuses in the fields: over- 
size bags, “rounding off" the buckets, charging for ice in 
drinking water, long hours without compensation, black 
lists, and the shape up. These conditions and practices 
have been maintained at this low level, because of the 
practice spearheaded by the big farm interests to acquire 
a greater supply of labor then actually is needed. They 
advertise widely and welcome an oversupply of laborers at 
the peak of the season; then, when the crop has been 


harvested, shove him out of the area, 


It is hard for one to imagine that these conditions 
do exist now. The program, "Harvest of Shame" telecasted 
by CBS in November, 1960, should answer this question 
adequately. Although the conditions that exist in Cali- 
fornia are not as bad as those existing on the East Coast, 
they are bad enough to warrant immediate corrective action, 
This action has come in part from a stand taken by Govenor 
Brown to enforce the provisions of those laws which are con- 
cerned with the problem. Also the AFL-CIO has begun a drive 
to organize these people so they might, through their own 
efforts, better their position. 

A first step in this direction should be an improvement 
of wages. In 1958 the average annual wage for a farm 
laborer was $961. This included $195 for nonagriculture 
work. | In California today this amount would be a little 
higher--approximately $100 more. The inadequate hourly 
and piece rates that contribute to this low annual wage 


varies according to crops, time of year, and labor supply. 


The hourly rate is approximately 90¢ an hour. Some of the 


piece rates are: peaches 12 to 16¢ a box; peas 1% to 3¢ 


1 "Pact Sheet on American Farm Workers" AFL-CIO Weekly 
News Letter, Vol. 2, No. 20 (Jume 10, 1960) 


2 "Union Beckons Lettuce Workers, 
Monitor, (January 31, 1961) 


" Christian Science 


3 "Carey Talks of Conditions in Farm Labor" The Kern 
County Union Labor Journal, Vol. 57, No. 37 (Sept. 8, 1960) 


a hamper; potatoes, 6¢ a stub (55 lbs.); cherries, $1.10 
a bucket (24 lbs.)--after union bargaining action from 90¢ 
a bucket ;4 and topping carrots, 15¢ a row. Working under 
wage rates such as these, the farm laborer has been known 
to, at times, come home in the evening with only $1.55. 
One contributing factor to this low annual wage is 
long periods of unemployment caused by the length of time 
between maturing crops and the time spent in traveling 
from one crop to another. In 1958 periods of unemployment 


went as high as 238 days. This figure excluded sporadic 


% 
workers employed for less than twenty-five days.° 


Another cause of the low annual wage is the abuses in 
the fields which center around ways to increase the output 
of the worker without compensating him for his increased 
labor. The following two examples can be applied to any 
type of crop. It is a common practice in the fruit industry 
to require the picker to round-off his bucket or box in such 
a manner as to increase the weight, or to pay him the same 
wage for picking high on the tree as low. In the potato 
industry, the stubs are required to be filled so as to in- 


crease their weight from 15 to 25 pounds. This free labor 


4 "AWOC Scores Farm Victory in Cherry Harvest" AFL-CIO 
Weekly News Letter, Vol. 2, No. 20 (June 10, 1960). 


2 "Pact Sheet on American Farm Workers" AFL-CIO Weekly 
News Letter, Vol. 2, No. 20 (June 10, 1960) 


nets the unfair farmer, or labor contractor a considerable 
increase in his income, One labor contractor netted $30,000 
in one potato season, 

This system, which allows the dishonest labor con- 
tractor to exist, got its start in the 1860's when the 
notorious Six Companies supplied the railroads with Chinese 
laborers. It provides, even now as it did then, a very 
lucrative income for the contractor, especially when he 
takes advantage of the numerous methods of cheating the 
laborer out of a portion of his meager wage. The result 
of this scheming and cheating is a vicious system with 
everyone gaining except the farm laborer. 

Accompanying these abuses are the methods to enforce 
them, such as: the shape-up, the black list, and the 
strikebreaker. The shape-up is the practice of an employer 
to hire laborers--usually from a labor supply existing at 
the site of the job. This type of system allows--especially 
when a surplus of labor exists--the labor contractor or 


farmer the right of choosing those men who will give hima 


"kick back" for the privilege of working. These "kick 


backs," 


as was explained, are in the forms of overloaded 
stubs and high-rounded buckets. The evils of this system 
have been pointed out on the water front, and in this case 
they have been corrected on the West Coast to the benefit 


of both the employee and the employer. 


The black list, with all of its evil results still 
exists. In 1958 a corporation farm in California was 
reported to be using it. A laborer was not hired when 


his “mug shot" and history was found in the black list 


catalogue. In this case, the man was believed to have 


been involved in a strike ten years before. This fall, 
when a team of union organizers offered their services to 
the laborers in this same area, they were met with little 
enthusiasm. The reason for this lack of enthusiasm was 
connected with the fear generated by the black list and 
by labor spies. These laborers were held in a web of fear 
so strong, that they were unable to act in protection of 
their own livelihoods. 

The strikebreaker has always caused justifiable fear 
in the minds of the laborers who are attempting, through 
collective action, to raise their standard of living. kEm- 
ployers will go across continents and outside the country 
to acquire strikebreakers. Until 1960, California farmers 
have been able to use Mexican nationals as strikebreakers, 
but now a new stand has been taken by the United States 
Department of Labor and this practice has been modified, 
At present, the lettuce growers in the Imperial Valley are 
hoping to keep Mexican nationals in order to break an exist- 
ing strike. Through a decision of the United States 


Secretary of Labor, 600 of the 2,323 braceros in the Valley 


were sent home. © It is also a practice among certain 
farmers to use laborers who are in this country illegally. 
These laborers accept the conditions and wages offered them 
in return for asylum, 

Because of low wages and the labor practices used by 
the employer to maintain them, the United States farm 
laborer has had to live in conditions similar to those 
existing in the villages of Pakistan. ‘ He is forced, be- 
cause of low wages, to live in camps--sometimes numbering 
1600 people--with no medical facilities, no running water, 
and antiquated toilets. These conditions were found to be 
in existance on the outskirts of Yuba City, California in 
August, 1960.° In 1913 similar conditions existed on the 
Durst Ranch and they were contributing factors to the cause 
of a riot, resulting in the loss of lives. 

These existing camps create a health and fire problem 
to the farm laborer and to nearby communities. In some 
areas it is considered necessary, by the local government, 
for the police and firemen to destroy these camps. Also, 


individual homes (constructed of light boxwood frames and 


7 A. E, Farrel, "End Child Labor Now" Good Housekeeping 
(November, 1960) ; eel 


8 


Health, 


enamel painted cardboard siding) are destroyed under this 
same government policy. 

One example of the "adequate" housing the farm laborer 
is able to obtain on his salary is a nine-by-twelve canvas 
tent with a dirt floor. This home, containing ten people 


who slept on two boards, was located on the San Francisco 


peninsula in 196017 Another example of this same "good 


housing" was wood frame buildings put up for bid by a Cali- 
fornia State College, because they were old and not good 
enough to meet city inspection. However, in an accompanying 
article it was suggested they would be good enough for migrant 
labor housings” 

Some areas have attempted to furnish the farm laborer 
with reasonable housing, but they have fallen far short of 
the need. Kern County at present, has three labor camps 
it took over from the Federal Government. These dwellings 
are in need of repair and modernization, and this work will 
have to be done if they are to remain open. Even this county 
housing is inadequate, because last year at the height of the 
season twice as many people applied for housing as could be 
accommodated. As a result, additional people were forced 
to live in substandard camps or in the slum areas of the 


cities. This causes them to have to drive as much as 50 


9 tpid. 


10 "College Sells Housing" San Luis Obispo Telegram 
Tribune, (November 8, 1960) 


miles a day to and from work. Because of this lack of 
housing it has often happened that a farm laborer has had 
to house his family in the area of the next maturing crop, 
while he continues to live near his present job in the 
poorest of housing. This results in his maintaining two 
homes, neither of which his earnings allows. 

In contrast to the poor or nonexistent housing of the 
United States farm labor is the housing which is provided 
for the Mexican National under Public Law 78. The very 
same farmer who claims he cannot absorb the expense of a 
fair wage can absorb the expense of the required housing 
under Public Law 78. Maybe the farmer is using the argu- 
ment--inability to absorb added expenses--to cover up 
wrongs which keep the farm laborer from acquiring the 
basic needs and adequate housing. 

Living in accommodations such as were mentioned and 
being forced to exist on inadequate diets, the health con- 
dition of farm laborers is shocking. Diarrhea epidemics 
are not uncommon in the camps; there also exist high 
levels of infections, parasitic diseases, circulatory 
diseases, and accidents. Only four California counties 
offer special facilities to provide medical care for seasonal 
farm laborers in the outlying areas. Thirty-five other county 
health departments refuse to accept destitute migrants as 


patients except in emergencies. |! 


11 "~The Jessup Report" California Department of Public 
Health (October, 1960) 


Why then, do we--a supposedly rich Christian nation-- 
allow such poverty, neglect, and abuses to exist? These 
people are now second rate citizens. They are not equally 
represented in the government of our country, because many 
of them do not remain in an area long enough to be eligible 
for registration. In addition, since farm laborers do not 
belong to an organized group, the politicians do not 
recognize their problems. Are these facts sufficient enough 
to write them off as assets to our nation, or should we 


recognize their real worth and potential and use them to 


the nation's advantage? 


The farm laborer and his children are assets to our 
nation. However, the children's lack of education makes 
them a liability to our nation because of crime and welfare 
dependencies. The key to the improvement of this situation 
lies in the raising of his wages and in the abolishing of 
those abuses that now exist. Furthermore, the cost of an 
adequate education program for the children would be far 
less expensive in Comparison to the costs now being payed 
for by the taxpayer for crime and welfare benefits. 

Action to accomplish these objectives could come from 
a number of sources. But, these conditions have existed for 
over a hundred years, and nothing has been done to notice- 
ably improve them. Therefore, since farm laborers have the 


right to organize under the Wagner Act of 1935, they should 


do so. This organization would not only help the farm 
laborer, but also would help the farmer, It would help 
the farmer, because it would give him a stable labor supply 


from which he could draw his employees. Since the workers 


would be earning a fair wage and not worrying about poverty 


and unemployment, the farmer would receive better work. 

If the organizational drive is a success, the nation 
would be the one which would receive the benefit, fora 
cancerous growth would have been removed. She would stand 
higher in the eyes of the world, and her image of freedom 
would hold that much more truth. A truth that she could 
use to good advantage in combatting the existing forces of 


communism throughout the world. 
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Beaven, Ivan 
President of Kern County Labor Council, 1960 
Secretary-Treasurer of Local Union 428 of the IBEW 
911 20th Street, Bakersfield, California 


Bolster, T. J. 
Farm Placement Representative 
California Farm Labor Office 
3akersfield, California 


Dodge, H. 
Assistant Police Chief 
Bakersfield, California 


Henery, Mrs. 
Director of Emergency Relief 
Kern County Welfare Department 
Bakersfield, California 


Hollins, Harry 
Editor 
Kern County Union Labor Journal 
Box 1140, Bakersfield, California 


Lackey, H. D. 
Secretary of Kern County Building Trades Council 
911 20th Street, Bakersfield, California 


Rodriquez, Joe 
Farm Labor Contractor 
Bakersfield, California 


Russel, Dewey 
Arvin Labor Camp Director 
4177 Troy Street, Bakersfield, California 


Stockton, Jesse 
Superintendent of Kern County Schools 
Bakersfield, California 


Valos, George P. 
Director of Student Personnel 
Kern County 
Bakersfield, California 


Winslow, Jerry 
Chief Scout Executive 
2417 Me. Street, Bakersfield, California 
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